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Eugene P. Willging 
LITERARY GUILD—AUGUST SELECTION 


Shellabarger, Samuel. Prince of Foxes. Little, 


Brown. July 14, 1947. 433p. $3.00. 


The period of the Renaissance and the career of the 
Borgias, notably Cesare, have been used almost innumer- 
ably as material for historical novels of adventure and 
intrigue. The turn of the 15th Century was a notably 
violent period in Italian affairs when force and deceit and 
trickery were potent weapons which frequently assured 
success in the struggle for material power. And of all the 
tricksters Cesare was the chief, the model, the most suc- 
cessful until his final descent at the hands of Spain. 
Backed by the temporal power of the Papacy, wielded by 
his indulgent father, Alexander VI, Cesare began to carve 
himself a kingdom out of the fiefs of the Papal States in 
central Italy. Assuming that Cesare’s goal was the crea- 
tion of a strong and unified Italian national power, Mr. 
Shellabarger has written a story of adventure and in- 
trigue, evolved from some of Borgia’s operations in the 
conquest of the Romagna, in which his hero comes to see 
the futility of evil and the worth of honor, in which he 
changes from a willing accomplice of Cesare to an honest 
man, in which he passes from an “end justifies means” 
philosophy to a “means determine end” type. 


Andrea Zoppa was the son of a peasant couple and des- 
tined for the forge unless his artistic talents should win 
him slow and grudging acceptance among the nobility. 
But Andrea was too ambitious for that—and so, in the 
wake of the French invasion under Charles, he appro- 
priated the arms of a dead cavalier on the battlefield and 
in the course of years emerged as the brilliant young Lord 
Andrea Orsini, scion of the extinct Naples branch of that 
house, a well-favored man, an accomplished intriguer, 
talented, cultured, versatile and trusted agent of Cesare 


Borgia in the latter’s schemes of conquest. Trusted not 
because Borgia was trusting by nature but because he 
knew Andrea’s ambition and ruthlessness to be kin to his 
own. Andrea served Cesare faithfully and competently 
because it was to his own interest to do so. So far as he 
knew his origin was completely secret. 


At the story’s opening Andrea was in Venice on his way 
to the Court of Ferrara charged with the mission of 
wedding Lucretia Borgia to Alfonso d’Este, son of the 
reigning Duke, a marriage heartily detested by the d’Estes. 
Escaning assassination at the hands of a bravo hired by 
the Ferrarese Ambassador, Andrea takes this bravo, Mario 
Belli, a dishonored French nobleman, into his service and 
proceeds to Ferrara where he not only preserves his life 
but finally persuades Alfonso, by playing on his carnal 
desires, to agree to the marriage. While in Venice Andrea 
had met and been definitely attracted to Camilla degli 
Baglione, young wife of the aged captain, Marc Antonio 
Varano, Lord of Citta del Monte, the fief which Cesare 
had promised Andrea for the successful accomplishment 
of his mission to Ferrara. With that mission accom- 
plished and a minor job of kidnapping a saint for the 
d’Estes thrown in, Andrea turns his steps to Citta del 
Monte both to reconnoiter his future stronghold and to 
renew his acquaintance with Camilla who had been 
thrown into the bargain by Cesare. 


At Citta del Monte Andrea began to change his values. 
There he found a just and honorable ruler enjoying the 
love of a faithful wife and a contented people. He fell 
in love with Camilla and abandoned his earlier plans of 
seduction. He began to think of saving the Varanos from 
Cesare. Camilla and Marc Antonio plan to visit Rome 
for the Jubilee and Andrea knows that there they will be 
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renders himself to procure safety for Camilla. 
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in Borgia’s power. Before leaving himself for Rome he 
attempts unsuccessfully to dissuade them from the jour- 
ney. In Rome, during Cesare’s absence at the siege of 
Faenza, Alexander VI yields to Lucretia’s request and 
agrees to marry Andrea to the passionate Angela Borgia, 
Andrea’s former mistress, and, at the same time, plans 
to eliminate the Varanos by arrest and assassination. 
Cesare, learning of the project, hastens to Rome and 
blocks the attempt. He releases Andrea from the Borgia 
marriage and sends him as a spy to Citta del Monte to 
prepare for Cesare’s advent and to procure the assassina- 
tion of Marc Antonio. Before leaving however, Andrea is 
stabbed by Angela and nearly dies. Taken to Citta del 
Monte and nursed to health by Camilla he resolves to 
leave Borgia’s service and to align himself with the 
Varanos. A year is spent in planning and strengthening 
the defenses of the city and then Cesare grows impor- 
tunate at Andrea’s delay in procuring the death of 
Varano. When Andrea prevents Mario Belli from acting 
the latter leaves him and returns to Cesare with the news. 
Cesare then threatens to reveal Andrea’s parentage, a 
move which Andrea fears will alienate Camilla and lose 
him the position he had gained. However he stood by his 
decision and his new friends stood by him. 


When Borgia moves upon Citta del Monte Andrea and 
Varano execute an ambush which delays Cesare’s attack 
but costs Varano’s life. Camilla and Andrea then defend 
the town valiantly but when a!l else fails Andrea sur- 
Cesare 
sentences him to a cruel death but, by a trick, Mario Belli 
saves him, though pretending to blind him in the process. 
With his parentage revealed Andrea is cast out, sup- 
posedly blinded, while Camilla is kept as a prisoner, the 
offered reward of a Borgian Spanish Captain. But Belli 
leads Andrea to safety and over a period of several months 
they concert and set afoot plans to regain Citta del Monte, 
perceiving that Cesare’s power is waning and soon to end. 
The capture is successful with Andrea and Camilla enter- 
ing upon a long and honored life of happiness. 


Prince of Foxes has as its main theme the thesis that evil 
means fail, not only in priavte but in public life, that the 
intriguer and trickster cannot be successful in the long 
run but that the man of honor who deals justly and fairly 
is frequently rewarded with success. The author has 
dealt thoroughly with his thesis and leaves little doubt 
of his meaning. In the main he has captured the general 
atmosphere of his period, a violent, brawling, lusty, de- 
ceitful era, where force was law and evil in high places 
was the rule. However his characters deviate from true 
life by being tainted with modernity and gifted with a 
foresight not to be expected. Even democracy is dragged 
into the picture in Varano’s leadership of his people. The 
material with which he dealt gave Mr. Shellabarger op- 
portunity to drag in a plenitude of spicy sex as an adjunct 
to his story. He has not done so. Though he pictures 
the life of the age there is little or nothing that could be 
considered objectionable or offensive. Only in one case 
has he overstepped the bounds and then only slightly in 
over-condemning Alexander VI and in stating that Cath- 
olic historians condemn him also. The truth is that they 
do condemn the evils which he wrought but due credit is 
also given for his few worthwhile deeds. Not to be taken 
as complete and authentic history of the period this novel 
of adventure and romance however, seems suitable for 
adult readers as entertainment and escape reading. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB— 
MIDSUMMER SELECTION 


Costain, Thomas B. The Moneyman. 
July 11, 1947. 434p. $3.00. 


In this latest production Thomas Costain continues hj 
practice of selecting a relatively obscure incident frog 
history and building about it a story which tends to ip 
crease its significance. Here he has selected 15th Centur 
Jacques Coeur, tabbed by him as the first of the merchapy 
princes and founder of the department store, Treasure 
(whence the term “Moneyman”) to Charles VII of Frane: 
within whose reign the English were driven almost entire}! 
from France. Jacques Coeur is pictured as a man far; 
advance of his age, a man opposed to the nonsensic 
behavior into which the earlier worthwhile practices ¢ 
chivalry were beginning to degenerate by that time, a mz 
with a vision of world commerce helping to solve worl 
problems. The “Moneyman”, a commoner by origin ani 
formerly a furrier of Bourges who had acquired tremen' 
dous wealth in commerce, who had been ennobled an; 
taken into the royal service, believed that the world cout: 
be governed efficiently and the lot of the common peop 
ameliorated only when the wealth, created by peacefi 
commerce, would be used to provide them with all th: 
material necessities of life. As a practical beginning « 
the achievement of this ideal he was resolved to drive th: 
English completely from France with the aid of a ne 
invention, the bombard or cannon, by persuading th 
weak-willed Charles to prosecute the war which-h 
Jacques Coeur, would finance. 


For years the vacillating Charles had been controlled by 
his mistress, the lovely Agnes Sorel, pictured here as: 
kind, good, understanding, far-sighted woman. Through! 
out those years the “Moneyman” and Agnes Sorel ha 
been friends, being allies also in a pact to control the kiy 
for the good of the entire nation rather than in the ir 
terests of the nobility alone. But now, circa 1450, Agne 
Sorel feels the imminence of death and she entrusts t 
Jacques the task of choosing her successor as the king! 
mistress, a successor who will continue their policies. 
accident Valerie Maret, reputed daughter of a strollin 
player, is brought to Coeur’s attention, persuaded by hi; 
to the task and carefully groomed by Isabeau, Comtex 
de Burey for the role she is to play. Valerie, a sweet an 
good girl, possesses as her major asset a remarkably sim 
larity (later traced to illegitimate blood relationship) : 
Agnes Sorel. She scruples, at first, at playing the rm: 
assigned to her but Coeur soon persuades her that it: 
her duty to sacrifice herself for the good of the nation. | 
the meantime Robin de Burey, Sire d’Arlay, one 
Coeur’s lieutenants and brother-in-law to the wily Isabez 
and once infatuated with her, has fallen in love wit 
Valerie and she with him. 


Jacques Coeur initiates the war and, with the aid of th 
cannon, the English are driven from one stronghold aft: 
another in Normandy, finally even from Rouen its’ 
With this major objective accomplished and Agnes Sot 
still alive Coeur decides not to use Valerie as he hi 
planned. Then Agnes Sorel dies shortly after Coeur he 
visited her with Valerie and the “Moneyman’s” nob: 
enemies go into action. Charles, deeply indebted to Coe 
for the financing of the war, listens with a willing ear* 
the trumped-up charges of treason and dismisses Coe! 
who returns to Bourges to prosecute his commercial entt 
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prises) Meanwhile, through the connivance of Isabeau 
and her husband, Valerie, contrary to Coeur’s intentions, 
has been brought to the King’s notice and is in the process 
of being established in the vacant post of mistress. The 
Sire d’Arlay rescues her and they flee to join Coeur at 
Bourges. There Coeur and Valerie are arrested on charges 
of poisoning Agnes Sorel but, after a protracted trial with 
biased judges, are acquitted and Valerie is freed to marry 
Robin. Jacques is tried on other charges, convicted, de- 
prived of his wealth and sentenced to exile. He goes to 
Rome to begin anew but dies in a naval battle with the 
Turks. 

The Moneyman is a certain best seller—Costain’s last 
book, The Black Rose enjoyed a wide audience, this pres- 
ent item is a major book club choice, but above all the 
advertising appropriation behind it is large and, in the 
last analysis, it is advertising which starts a book on the 
way to best seller status. This book, adventure-romance 
parading under the guise of history, is not as well done as 
the author’s previous works. It is unconscionably dull in 
many sections, the action is broken off abruptly on several 
occasions just when it threatens to become exciting; there 
are long gaps in the narrative at crucial points; the main 
background is incomplete and little better than super- 
ficial. In brief, the story is not very interesting and its 
entertainment value is only fair. In general only two 
offensive features are included: the comparison of Valerie’s 
projected mission to the earlier work of the Maid of 
Orleans, Ste. Jeanne d’Arc; the philosophy that the end 
justifies the means, while not applicable in private life 
is sometimes necessary in public life (p. 70), that God 
“vould not weigh a small transgression against a great 
accomplishment!” (p. 93) both used by Jacques Coeur 
to justify Valerie’s task. The book seems suitable for 
adults who will appreciate the falsity of this reasoning 
but it deserves no very great recommendation. 


Marsh, Ellen. Dull the Sharp Edge. 
7,1947. 248p. $3.00. 


Dull the Sharp Edge is that most exacting of performances, 
asecond novel. In her first novel, Drink to the Hunted, 
Miss Marsh arrested critical attention with a brilliance and 
vigor characteristic of the writer who is underived and of 
original idiom. A sharp and fully realized background— 
Germany roughly from Weimar to V-E Day—gave the 
earlier novel a fresh and tantalizing perspective. Again, 
her heroine has a divided German and American heritage. 
In the present book the scene, except for flash-backs, is in 
America; the psychological background, so to speak, is 
German. The more important dichotomy, however, of 
which the other is a symbol, is between a kind of delayed 
adolescence and womanhood. 


Dutton. July 


Stephanie Jameson is the daughter of an American father 
and a German mother. She is in New York, in the early 
years of the recent war, with her drink-obsessed father, a 
writer; her mother, with whom she spent most of her 
childhood, has divorced and remarried. Here are the 
jagged edges of her pattern; from them she seeks to protect 
herself by a moody indwelling, and at times a dreamy out- 
going which leaves her as puzzled as before. She drifts 


into an affair with an awkward, hypertensive young man— 

the only big dishonest thing I’ve ever done”—because 
‘ . 

she was “polite”, and her reaction is not remorse but a 


Marsh — McNeilly — McLaughlin 73 


feeling of inevitability and “a certain possessive fondness 
for one’s own remembered pain”. 


Over this atmosphere of shabby-genteel sordidness the 
author has set up a fine play of sensibilities. The wary 
mind, probing, retreating, accepting, rejecting, has seldom 
been shown with such rightness. Stephanie’s struggle to 
“find the forest, the circle, the whole” is brilliantly pro- 
jected against the less sensitive pursuit of pattern of the 
other characters. And yet the whole thing may fairly be 
summed up thus: (Neurotic) Boy Meets (Neurotic) Girl. 
Why should so much sensitivity and richness be poured 
into a situation which is fundamentally shallow? This is 
the long way round to confirm the women’s magazines in 
their slickness. It is worth noting that on its own terms 
the book constitutes a false reading of experience: the 
heroine, tortured and unhappy because she is the child 
of divorce and a fragmentary home life, finds the “whole” 
in circumstances remarkably like. A book so persuasive 
as this in linking reader sympathies with its characters is 
of greater danger than work which remains objective and 
exterior; hence this book may not be recommended to any 
class of reader. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 


McNeilly, Mildred Masterson. Praise at Morning. 
Morrow. June 11, 1947. 409p. $3.00. 


Somewhat superior to the Alger stories in that it supplies 
a fair historical background of the Civil War period is 
this account of the rise of the waif Matthew Steel from 
the sea-front slums of New York City to the ownership 
of three ocean-going vessels and to an engagement with 
the daughter of capitalist Thaddeus Blake who had tried 
to thwart Matthew’s rise to fortune and felicity. But 
Alger was usually content with a commercial crown while 
our author reforms her hero from his capitalistic bent of 
mind (any means is justified if it leads to fortune) into a 
true democrat who sacrifices his beloved ship Loyalty for 
the cause of the Union in the War Between the States. 
Matthew’s final test of enticing the Russian fleet into New 
York harbor at a crucial time when it seemed possible the 
British might ally with the South is in line with his un- 
common ability in all endeavors. This romantic-historical 
novel is written for those whose minds are drugged with 
much reading and who must have the significance of each 
future action laboriously spelled out for them. It offers 
the usual pandering to sexual emotions in its reference to 
“pretty virgin” (p. 65, 95), the figurehead of the Loyalty, 
representing an “attractive young woman, very scantily 
clothed” (p. 102; shades of The Manatee!), and Mat- 
thew’s fornication with Tessa Dunn, the losing woman in 
the battle for Matthew’s heart. Adults of intelligence will 
not find the book harmful—nor helpful. 


McLaughlin, Robert. The Side of the Angels. Knopf. 
May 26, 1947. 369p. $3.00. 


The most interesting item about this novel is the revela- 
tory nature of its title. Perhaps this reviewer is wrong, but 
if we are to believe with the author that Tom Egan is on 
the side of the angels, logic brings us to the conclusion 
that the latter are well to the left of center. 
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Tom is a plain GI of a liberal cast of mind who doesn’t 
know whete he is headed. While in New York on his 
overseas furlough he meets Rodia, cynically left-wing, a 
Jewess who carefully conceals her minority status. From 
this point on until the final curtain, during their love 
making, in their correspondence while Tom is overseas, 
their chatter never falters. And we have the whole 
stock-in-trade: race prejudice, patriotism, politics, ad in- 
finitum. In Italy Tom is wounded and returns home to 
hear of D-Day while on his honeymoon. 


To highlight the sterling character of this noble hero the 
author introduces Tom’s brother, a most despicable in- 
dividual if ever there was one. Clark Egan is the aggres- 
sive advertising executive, unscrupulous, hypocritical, and 
a deceitful liar. Like all hucksters of contemporary fiction 
Clark is usually found with morning-after groans in his 
suite at the Waldorf. When he goes to the Mediter- 
ranean with the OSS and meets General Cavanaugh he 
decides to build up the latter into a Republican presi- 
dential candidate after the war. An air raid puts an end 
to this plan when Clark is wounded and returns to his 
advertising. 
The essential feature of this book is the author’s point of 
view. In Tom and Rodia are his hopes for the future. 
In Clark he sees the incipient Fascist and collaborator. 
At least the author does not hesitate to reveal where he 
stands. But all his talk is not productive of a worth- 
while novel. Its moral qualities are as negative as the 
literary. Although harmless the book has nothing to 
recommend it. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 


Crum, Bartley C. Behind the Silken Curtain. Simon 
and Schuster. Apr. 8, 1947. xiv, 297p. $3.00. 


Mr. Crum has written what his publishers refer to in the 
subtitle as a “personal account of Anglo-American Di- 
plomacy in Palestine and the Middle East”. The re- 
viewer would underline the word “personal” and would 
suggest that the book has all of the merits and many of 
the shortcomings which are usually implied in the adjec- 
tive. For this very reason perhaps it ought to be read 
only as a supplement to more scholarly treatises on a 
subject which is probably just a little more complicated 
than Mr. Crum is inclined to picture it. 


In pulling back “the silken curtain of secret diplomacy, 
censorship, and propaganda which veils the problem of 
Palestine and that of the homeless Jewish displaced per- 
sons of Europe”, Mr. Crum is somewhat less than dis- 
interested—and he’s proud to admit it. He writes almost 
fascinatingly about his firsthand experiences as one of the 
six American members of the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry on Palestine. On the basis of these experi- 
ences he concludes—and who shall say with what degree 
of accuracy—that both the United States and Great 
Britain have been very much less than honest in their 
handling of the Palestine problem. His frankness and his 
passion for justice are altogether admirable, although one 
has the uneasy feeling at times that his penchant for emo- 
tional adjectives such as “fascist”, “tory”, and “reaction- 
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ary” are indicative of a prejudice which prepared him 
advance to believe the worst about the British, the Arak 
and the Americans, and the best about the Zionists ap; 
the Russians. Suffice it to say that if the problem ¢ 
Palestine is as uncomplicated as he pictures it, then th 
British are even more stupid and more hypocritical the! 
he leads us to believe. If, on the other hand, the Arab 
(to say nothing of the Christians) have a somewh: 
stronger case than Crum is inclined to admit and if th 
Russians are to be feared just a little more than they seep 
to be feared by Crum, then perhaps it is safe to conclud 
that Behind the Silken Curtain isn’t the last word on th 
subject. 


Zionists will welcome the book without reservations, by 

many other American Jews will probably feel that Crun, 

for all of his admirable sincerity, has oversimplified a ven 

very complicated problem. 
Rev. George G. Higgins, 
Social Action Department, N.C.W 
Washington, D. C. | Ca 


Ford, Leslie. The Woman in Black. Scribner. Ma 
12,1947. 255p. $2.50. 


The atmosphere of Washington is distilled into this my 

tery which pushes the usual protagonist, Colonel Primros 

into Walter Reed Hospital with a case of measles, leaviy ——— 
Captain Lamb of the Washington police and Sergear 

Buck in charge of exploring the evidence. The appex 

ance at a fashionable, select Georgetown party of “th 

woman in black” is very upsetting to Mr. Stubblefield,; 

tycoon who combines the appearance and energy of Henn Nevils. Vi 
Kaiser with a pseudo-humanitarianism. Then Susan Ke SJ The 
is caught aiming a gun at the great Stubblefield. Ty 240p $2 
w.i.b. disappears, only to be found dead in her hotel bey *” 

a few hours later. A few other murders, ending wit This is a cc 
Stubblefield himself, thoroughly mess up the situaticl SJ., arrang 
except through eliminating a few of the suspects, enablix understand 
the attentive reader to put the finger on the real mena: Father Ne 
somewhat before the final curtain. An inferior produc) Father Dw 
we would say, but with nothing morally reprehensive e sonality an 
cept tacit approval of the suicide of the murderer. Various to 
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